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PREFACE. 

The foUowlDg pages were originallj prepared in 
order to give some information on the early History 
of the English Church, to the Members of a Society 
in the Compiler's own Parish. Friends who saw 
them suggested, that in a different form, the matter 
contained would be valuable, especially as a reading 
book in our Schools. There is of course nothing 
original; the design was to collect, and form into 
one Lecture the best information, especially such as 
would interest young persons. It may perhaps be 
thought that many things which are brought forward 
here, rest on very doubtful authority. To this it may 
be replied, they rest on at least as good authority as 
many of the events unhesitatingly advanced in secular 
history, and they are of greater interest, as well as 
greater importance. 

It is remarkable that an event of such vast im- 
portance as the first introduction of the Gospel into 
Britain, has been so little noticed by several his- 
torical writers of eminence ; Hume and Sir James 
Mackintosh pass it over almost in silence — informa- 
tion respecting it has been in general only obtained 
from our larger Ecclesiastical Histories. The con- 
sequence is, that many are altogether ignorant of 
the subject. This may be illustrated by a circumstance 
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noticed in the newspapers of the day, which state 
that the picture placed in the new House of Lords, 
immediately over her Mtyesty's Throne, is the Bap- 
tism of King Ethelhert; Augustine is represented 
as performing the ceremony. And this picture is 
declared to represent "the introduction of Christianity 
into Britain by Augustine." 

The object of the Compiler has been to bring 
together into moderate compass, the records of a much 
earlier introduction of Christianity into this land, 
and to put the whole into such a form, as to be a 
suitable reading book in Schools, that the rising 
generation may be rightly informed on this important 
subject. 

The work is offered to the public with the earnest 
desire to promote among the young a knowledge of 
the ancient and strong foundations on which our 
Church is built. If in any degree it tends to in- 
crease a spirit of filial affection towards it, the writer's 
labour will be abundantly rewarded. 

JAMES FAWCETT. 



St. Mark's Parsonage , Woodhouae, Leeds. 
August, 1848. 



EARLY RECORDS, &c. 



CHAPTER I. 

RELIGION OF BRITAIN BEFORE CHRISTIANITY. 

Druidism is the term usually employed to de- 
signate the primitive religion of the ancient Gauls, 
and the first inhabitants of the British isles. As 
far as we can now ascertain, that system of worship 
existed from the earliest occupation of the island, 
to the times in which it was more connected with 
other nations. The form of government was patri- 
archal, that is, all were subject to the control of 
the heads of their respective families, who, as was 
the case also in the East, were likewise the minis- 
ters of religion, to those who were so placed under 
their authority. These Patriarch Priests were in 
the habit of instructing their people, and celebrat- 
ing their religious rites in groves, and especially 
under the oak. They performed no sacred rites 
without branches of that tree, and hence they were 
called by a name which in their own language 
signified " Priests of the oak :" that name was 

A 
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Der-wyddon, which some writers IhiDk has by 
gradual abbreviation and change been rendered 
into the word now in use " Druid." It is how- 
ever a more probable origin wiiich has also been 
given by writers of authority, that the name druid 
is derived from the Greek word A^v? (Drus) which 
signifies an oak. 

While in worshipping in groves and under the 
oak there is a resemblance to patriarchal worship, 
the religious principles and opinions of the Druids 
of Ancient Britain appear to have been much more 
in conformity with those of Abraham and the other 
Patriarchs, than any other system of heathenism 
was. They probably were Ihe first occupiers of 
this land, we know not when or from whence they 
reached the British isles: Scripture has not re- 
corded it ; and it was in times beyond the reach 
of other history. The first inhabitants of Britain 
were unquestionably the descendants of Japheth, 
and there is reason to believe they brought with 
them some glimmerings of patriarchal faith, and 
some traditional knowledge of patriarchal history. 
Their priests are said to have retained the belief 
of one supreme God, all-wise, almighty, and all- 
merciful, from whom all things which have life 
proceed ; they held also the immortality of the 
soul : whatever else they taught was deceit and 
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vanity — nay worse than these, for they were guilty 
of great abominations, they were notorious above 
the priests of other idolatries for the practice of 
pretended magic : they made the people pass 
through the fire in honour of Beal : they offered 
up the life of man in sacrifice. 

CsBsar relates that they were held in high vener- 
ation, and were greatly followed by the young 
men for the sake of their instructions. They de- 
cided almost all public and private controversies, 
and determined disputes relative to inheritance or 
the boundaries of lands. They decreed rewards 
and punishments, and enforced their decisions by 
an exclusion from the sacrifices, which was deemed 
a very severe punishment. They also believed 
that at some fiiture time the power of evil would 
be utterly annihilated, and all animated beings 
brought within " the circle of felicity :" this seems 
to refer to the restoration of the golden age which 
the heathen expected, and which was really ful- 
filled when ^^ the Son of God was manifested that 
he might destroy the works of the Devil." They 
believed also that celestial beings occasionally re- 
visited the earth to inform man of his duty, and to 
reveal to him the knowledge of that future state of 
happiness which should be attained by virtue. 
Hence it has been thought they might be pre- 
a2 
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pared to receive the scriptural doctrine of Christ 
coming into the world ^Ho tell us of heavenly 
things ;" and finally to translate us to his king- 
dom of everlasting glory. Though it cannot be 
admitted that the religion of the Druids was in 
its nature likely to prepare men to receive the 
Oospel, it is historically proved that the Druidical 
priests easily embraced Christianity, on its first 
introduction into the island. 

We might find much that is interesting in the 
accounts which are handed down of their rites and 
ceremonies; their stately and gigantic temples and 
altars, the discipline, dress and privileges of their 
bards ; but these must necessarily be passed over, 
that we may proceed to what is more immediately 
the subject before us. And we shall find that this 
system of heathenism was at a very early period 
broken in upon, and the glorious light of the 
Gospel of Christ was caused to shine through the 
darkness that hung over our land. ^^ The people 
which sat in darkness saw great light, and to 
them which sat in the region and shadow of death, 
light was sprung up." 

It is not necessary to add much more respecting 
the early history of the island, especially as it is 
involved in great obscurity. It was at first named 
Albion by the ancients, probably on account of its 
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white cliffs on the southern coast, and afterwards 
in the language of the natives, Britain, hence it 
and the adjacent islands were denominated the 
British isles. According to Caesar the country 
was at the time of his arrival extremely populous, 
and contained numerous buildings not unlike those 
of the Gauls, it was rich in cattle ; the inhabitants 
of the southern parts were the most civilized, and 
in their customs differed little from their opposite 
neighbours the Gauls, those of the more distant 
parts did not raise com, but lived on milk and 
flesh. 

Almost the only source of information to which 
the student of early British History could apply, 
was at one time the Chronicle of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, afterwards Bishop of St Asaph, who lived 
in the 12th century ; his work contains much that 
is fabulous. We have also the writings of Bede, 
Gildas, Nennius, Richard of Cirencester, William 
of Malmesbury, and some others. The Welsh were 
also possessed of records of another kind ; these 
were a collection of poems, triads, and genealogies, 
preserved by the bards, and written in the national 
tongue. The Triads were so called from their 
peculiar form, convejdng instruction on various 
subjects in three divisions — as ^^The three Blessed 
kings of Britain f ^^ The three chief benefactors of 
A3 
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Britain ;" or among those which are not historical, 
" the three qualifications of poetry," " the three 
foundations of learning." These are documents of 
undoubted credit, and contain proofs that the writers 
were possessed of profound knowledge of human 
nature, and great critical sagacity. Some of them 
allude to circumstances about the first population 
and early history of the island, of which every 
other memorial has perished. 



CHAPTER II. 

INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 

A^ eminent writer (Southey) has observed that 
" concerning the introduction of Christianity into 
Britain the documents are but scanty." Either 
the first British Christians kept no memoirs of 
that important event ; or those memoirs have long 
since perished. Gildas, the most ancient of our 
historians, who lived in the sixth century, says 
that he could find no British records of the civil 
and ecclesiastical affairs of Britain, while it was 
subject to the Romans ; and adds, that if any such 
records had ever existed, they had either been 
destroyed by their enemies, or carried into foreign 
lands by some of the exiled Britons. We must 
therefore be content with what light and informa- 
tion we can collect from the writers of other 
nations, who incidentally mention the time, and 
other circumstances of the planting of Christianity 
in this island. 

The concurring testimonies of several writers 
make it highly probable, if not absolutely certain, 
that the faith of Christ was made known in this 
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land about the middle of the first century. 
Eusebius, who was Bishop of CsBsarea in the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, says, in a book 
which he wrote to demonstrate the truth of the 
Gospel, that the Apostles who preached Christ 
to the world could be no impostors or deceivers, 
that though it were possible for them to de- 
ceive their neighbours by an improbable story, 
yet it would be madness for illiterate men to go 
about, and deceive the world by preaching this 
doctrine in the remotest cities and countries ; and 
naming countries whither they went, he mentions 
those which are called the British Isles. Theodoret 
also, Bishop of Cyprus, who lived in the former 
part of the fifth century, and was eminent for his 
learning, states that the Gospel was conveyed by 
the Apostles to the remotest bounds of the West, 
and other similar expressions are used by which 
our land was frequently described. 

According to Gildas, Christianity was intro- 
duced into Britain before the end of the reign of 
Tiberius, who died in the year 37 ; or, as he is 
understood by many, before the defeat of the Ro- 
mans by Boadicea, Queen of Iceni, in 61, which 
is more consistent with other accounts. His words, 
which occur immediately after relating the above 
defeat, are certainly obscure. " Meanwhile these 
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islands, stiff with cold and frost, and in a dis- 
tant region of the world, remote from the visible 
sun, received the beams of light, that is, the holy 
precepts of Christ the true Sun, showing to the 
whole world His splendour, not only from the 
temporal firmament, but from the height of heaven, 
which surpasses every thing temporal, at the latter 
part, as we know, of the reign of Tiberius Caesar, 
by ^whom his religion was propagated without 
impediment, and death threatened to those who 
interfered with its professors.'' Parsons the Jesuit, 
Baronius, and some other writers of the Church of 
Rome, say that Peter preached in Britain: but 
they can produce no tolerable evidence or authority 
for this opinion. Isidore mentions James the 
Brother of John as preaching here: and Dorotheus, 
a writer of not much repute, mentions Simon the 
Canaanite. The early death of James by the 
command of Herod, shews that the account of 
Isidore is not entitled to credit, and the others 
here referred to, are probably of a similar cha- 
racter. It may however be stated as certain 
that a Christian church was planted here in the 
times of the Apostles. Gibbon says ^^ the public 
highways which had been constituted for the use 
of the legions, opened an easy passage for the 
Christian missionaries, from Damascus to Corinth, 
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and from Italy to the extremity of Spain or 
Britain." 

While the records of our early history are ren- 
dered obscure bv the fabulous additions of later 
ages, we may conclude, that where the voice of 
such a tradition as our early Christianity, has been 
strong, unvarying and continued, it is reasonable 
to conclude that it contains at least the outlines of 
truth, and it would be as absurd to reject all* it 
utters, as dangerous to receive all its details. 

This may be shewn in the instance of the tradi- 
tion of Glastonbury, in which along with much 
that is doubtful, we have some information as to 
the early history of our Church. The tradition is 
to the following effect: "that after the glorious 
resurrection and ascension of our Saviour, and the 
descent of the Holy Ghost, the success of the 
Gospel began to spread, and the number of be- 
lievers increased daily ; and all of them maintained 
such friendly intercourse, that they seemed to be 
of one heart and of one soul. The Jewish priests, 
with the Scribes and Pharisees, growing envious at 
the progress of Christianity, stirred up a persecu- 
tion against the Church, murdered Stephen, and 
dispersed the rest of the disciples ; thus the dis- 
ciples went forth into several countries according 
as they were commissioned, and as they travelled, 
they preached to the Gentiles. 
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AmoDg these, Philip arriving at the territory of 
the Franks, converted a great numher, and heing 
desirous to extend his Master^s kingdom, picked 
out twelve of his disciples, and sent them to preach 
the Gospel in Britain; Joseph of Arimathea, as it is 
said, heing one, and heing appointed over the rest. 
These missionaries coming to Britain, in the year 
63, published the Gospel of Christ with great in- 
dustry and courage. But the harbarous king and 
his subjects, alarmed at so unusual an undertaking, 
and not liking a doctrine so different to their own, 
refused to become converts; but pleased with their 
unexceptionable behaviour, gave them a little plot 
of ground, called the isle of Avalon, surrounded 
with fens and bushes. Afterwards two other pagan 
kings, affected by their remarkable sanctity, each 
gave a portion of ground. They settled twelve 
hides on them by an instrument in writing, from 
whence it is supposed that the twelve hides, a part 
of the estate of the abbey of Glastonbury, had 
their denomination. "These holy men being thus 
settled built a church, which was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. The building was constructed of 
oziers twisted together, having little ornament; 
they are said to have served God with extraordin- 
ary devotion, and spending their time in fasting 
and prayer, were supported in the difficulties of 
their situation." 
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Fuller remarks, "In all this story of Joseph 
being at Glastonbury, there is no one passage 
reported therein, beareth better proportion to time 
and place, than the church he is said to erect, 
whose dimensions, materials, and making, are thus 
presented to us. It had in length 60 feet, 36 in 
breadth, made of rods wattled or interwoven, where 
at one view we may behold the simplicity of British 
buildings in that age, and some hundred years after. 
In this small oratory, Joseph and his companions 
watched, prayed, fasted, preached, having high 
meditations under a low roof, and large hearts be- 
tween narrow walls. If credit may be given to 
these authors, this church without competition was 
senior to all Christian diurcbes in the world. Let 
not then stately modem churches disdain to stoop 
with their highest steeples, reverently doing hom- 
age to this poor structure, as their first platform 
and precedent. And let their chequered pavements 
no more disdain this oratory's plain floor, than her 
thatched covering doth envy their leaden roofs. And 
although now it is meet that church building, as 
well as private houses, partaking of the peace and 
prosperity of our age, should be both in their cost 
and cunning increased, (far be that pride and pro- 
faneness from any, to account nothing either too 
fair for man, or too foul for God) yet it will not be 
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amiss to desire that our judgments may be so much 
the clearer in matters of truth, and our lives so 
much the purer in conversation, by how much our 
churches are more light, and our buildings more 
beautiful than they were." 

Such is the substance of the Glastonbury tradi- 
tion, from which, taken in connection with other 
authorities, we may infer that there was at that 
place, a very early and strenuous effort for the 
propagation of the Gospel, and that at an early 
period missionaries came there, among whom one 
was named Joseph, though there is not sufficient 
evidence that it was Joseph of Arimathea. The 
place is said in a charter granted by Henry the Se- 
cond in 1185, to have been anciently styled " the 
mother of the saints," or the *' burying place of the 
saints." " The first land of God." " The first land 
of saints in England." "The beginning and foun- 
tain of all religion in England." But there is little 
evidence to establish the minute details ; Bishop 
Stillingfleet, in a close examination, shews great 
inconsistency in the dates, and names of persons 
who are mentioned, leading to the conclusion that 
in a later period, the monks of Glastonbury, de- 
pending on the current tradition of its early 
foundation, added many of the details in order to 
increase their influence. 
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Fuller concludes his remarks on the origin of 
the British church by saying, " whereas indeed it 
matters not if the doctrine be the same, whether 
the Apostles preached it by themselves, or by their 
successors, we see little certainty can be extracted 
who brought the Gospel hither. It is so long 
since, the British church hath forgotten her own 
infancy, who were her first Godfathers ; we see the 
light of the Word shined here, but see not who 
kindled it. I will not say, as God to prevent 
idolatry caused the body of Moses to be concealed, 
so, to cut off from posterity all occasion of super- 
stition, He suffered the memories of our primitive 
planters to be buried in obscurity/^ 



CHAPTER III. 

THE GOSPEL PROBABLY BROUGHT HERE BY ST. PAUL. 

Having shewn that there are good reasons for 
believing that Christianity was introduced into 
this land at a very early date, though the accounts 
which have been referred to, may have much that 
is fabulous mixed with the truth ; it is further to 
be shewn that there are strong grounds for con- 
cluding that the Christian faith was planted here 
by St. Paul himself. * Bishop Burgess says that 
^' of St. Paulas journey to Britain, a point of great 
importance in the history of the Gospel, we for- 
tunately possess as substantial evidence as any 
historical fact can require. — Usher and Stillingfleet 
have collected most unquestionable authorities for 
it — In proof of PauPs travels to the West and 
Britain we have a continued series of testimonies 
from the first century to the sixth." Jerome says 
^^that St. Paul after his imprisonment preached 
the Gospel in the Western parts." And Clemens 
Romanus says '^ St. Paul preached righteousness 
throughout the whole world, and in so doing went 
to the utmost bounds of the West." Theodoret, 
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who has already heen referred to as declaring that 
the Apostles brought the Gospel here, calls the 
Britons " disciples of the tent maker/' and says 
that St. Paul brought salvation to the isles that lie 
in the ocean ; and as he mentions these after his 
visit to Spain, the probability is that our islands 
are referred to, and that Paul's visit to this country 
took place, after the visit to Spain, which is men- 
tioned in his Epistle to the Romans. And this 
may lead us beyond a vague supposition that 
St. Paul visited Britain ; we may ascertain with 
no small probability the actual time when he 
came, and brought the glad tidings of salvation to 
this land. In the fifteenth chapter of his Epistle 
to the Romans he expresses his intention to visit 
Spain, after he had been at Rome : and from what 
is said in the first chapter of that epistle we may 
conclude that it was written before his first visit to 
that city. That visit was of two years duration; he 
"dwelt two whole years in his own hired house, and 
received all that came in unto him, preaching the 
kingdom of God, and teaching those things which 
concern the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, 
no man forbidding him.'* And that preaching was 
not without its fruit, as appears from his epistles 
written from Rome. Among the saints he specially 
speaks of those "that are of Caesar's household." 
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The progress of the Gospel even in high places is 
evidently shewn when he says "I would ye should 
understand brethren that the things which have 
happened unto me, have fallen out rather unto the 
furtherance of the Gospel ; so that my bonds in 
Christ are manifest in all the palace, and in all 
other places; and many of the brethren in the 
Lord, waxing confident by my bonds, are much 
more bold to speak the word without fear." 

Further, there is reason to believe that Pudens 
and Claudia, whose Christian salutations he gives 
to Timothy, were of British origin, as the Roman 
poet Martial alludes to persons of the same name 
who were so. There was also an illustrious lady, 
Pomponia GrsBcina, the wife of Aulus Plautius, a 
distinguished general of the day^ and governor of 
Britain ; she was charged with having embraced 
^^ a strange and foreign superstition ;" a term com- 
monly applied to the faith of Christ. She was not 
condemned, probably being screened by her hus- 
band^s influence, but the historian adds she lived 
long after this, but in perpetual sadness. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that these individuals 
would take great interest in the spiritual welfare 
of Britain : indeed it is stated that Pomponia did 
so. She shewed her care by sending books thither, 
and in her desire to promote learning in general, 

B 
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she would not be indifTerent about their having 
that word of God which was able to make them 
wise unto salvation, through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus. There were also at that time, when 
PauFs preaching was effectual at the court and 
among the nobles of Rome, British hostages de- 
tained at the court of Bome ; among these were 
Bran the father of Caractacus or Caradoc, the Bri- 
tish king, and other members of his family. When 
there, Bran seems to have availed himself of the 
opportunity to learn the doctrines of Christianity. 
Being fully persuaded that it was '^ a faithful say- 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners,^' he 
gladly embraced His religion, and on his release 
introduced it among his own countrymen. The 
fact is recorded in the following Triad. '^ The three 
holy families of the Isle of Britain."' 

'^ The first, the family of Bran the blessed, son of 
Llyr Llediaith : that Bran brought the faith in Christ 
first into this island firom Rome, where he had 
been in prison, through the treachery of Aregwedd 
Voeddawg, daughter of Avarwy, the son of Lludd. 

'^The secoud was the family of Cunedda Wledig, 
whov first gave land and privileges to God and 
His saints, in the Isle of Britain. 

" The third was Brychau Brycheiniog, who gave 
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bis children and grand-children a liberal education, 
that they might be able to teach the faith in Christ 
to the nation of the Cymry, where they were un- 
believers." 

Another Triad gives " The three sovereigns of 
the Isle of Britain who conferred blessings.'' 
^^ Bran the blessed, son of Llyr Llediaith, who first 
brought the faith in Christ to the nation of the 
Cymry from Rome, where he had been seven years 
a hostage for his son Caradog, whom the Romans 
had taken captive, after he was betrayed by 
treachery, and an ambuscade laid for him by 
Aregwedd Voeddawg," 

"The second Lleirwig, the son of Coel, who was 
the son of St. Cyllin, sumamed Lleuver Mawr, who 
made the first church at Llandaf, and that was the 
first in the Isle of Britain, and who bestowed the 
privilege of country, nation, and judgment, and 
validity of oath, upon those who should be of the 
faith of Christ. 

"The third, Cadwaladr the blessed^ who granted 
the privilege of his land, and all his property to 
the faithful, who fled from the infidel Saxons, and 
the unbrotherly ones who wished to slay them." 

The " Genealogy of the Saints of the Isle of 
Britain" also says, " Bran was the first who 
brought the Christian faith to this country." 
b2 
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For these iDieresting documents we are indebted 
to the Bards, whose daty was to ^^keep an authen- 
tic record respecting privileges, customs, families, 
pedigrees of nobility by honourable marriages, 
heroic actions, and every thing of superior excel- 
lence of country and clan.^ 

What then is the result to which we are led by 
putting together these facts ? After the conclusion 
of St. PauFs two years at Rome, he is considered 
to have spent the time between that and his second 
abode there, in a journey into the West. The 
length of this interval is variously estimated by 
different writers from two to eight years:, either 
calculation affords abundant time for visiting 
Spain, Oaul, and Britain, as he is supposed to have 
done. But Paul is thought by Eusebius, Jerome, 
and other eminent writers, to have been sent to 
Rome in the year of our Lord 56 ; he would there- 
fore leave it in 68. Now the family of Caractacus 
were sent to Borne in the year 51, they were to 
remain seven years, and would therefore also be 
dismissed in 58. It is then an interesting circiim- 
stance, that Paul and these British converts might 
be leaving Rome about the same time: they were 
journeying in the very direction in which he had 
said that he would travel, and while we may 
easily imagine how desirous they would be of such 
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a companion in travel, and such a messenger of 
the glad tidings of salvation to their native land ; 
it is not more than what is consistent with the 
highest probability, that he would gladly avail 
himself of so favourable an opportunity to spread 
the Gospel, and that this was the time, when the 
journey mentioned by historians was undertaken 
and accomplished. And here it may be pointed 
out, how those ways of God's providence, which 
appear to men dark and mysterious, are often the 
means of conveying unspeakable blessings. A 
warlike people over-ran this land, without any plea 
of right, but only because they had the power. 
Before the British king engaged in battle, he 
harangued his troops, ^^ This is the day, and this 
is the battle, which will prove the beginning either 
of recovered liberty, or endless slavery." How in- 
scrutable are the ways of God ! The Britons were 
defeated, their princes taken captive, led to Rome 
to adorn the triumph of the conqueror, and there 
were made partakers of "a recovered liberty," 
infinitely beyond what either Greeks or Romans 
had ever contended for, even " the glorious liberty 
of the children of God." What they received for 
themselves, they were the means of bringing to 
their coimtrymen. Such are the ways of God's 
b3 
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providence, ** His judgtnents are unsearchable, 
and His ways past finding out.*' 

The documents which have been above men- 
tionedy (the Welsh Triads) are silent respecting 
the visit of Paul to Britain, unless there be an 
intimation of that event in the heading of certain 
Triads, by which the British Church is supposed 
to have first inculcated the doctrines of Christi- 
unity, and which are entitled "Pauls Triads." 
The " Genealogy of the Saints" mentions the 
namoH of four Cliristian missionaries^ who accom- 
panied Bran on his return to his native country, 
namely, Hid, Cyndav, and his son Mawan, and 
Arwystli Hen, a "man of Italy .'* The last is 
(lupposod to be the same person with Aristobulus, 
spoken of in St. PauPs Epistle to the Romans ; and 
this supposition is confirmed by the Greek martyr- 
ology, saying that Aristobulus was ordained by 
St. Paul as a Bishop for the Britons. These two 
authorities are wholly independent of each other. 
It is also stated that Aristobulus established 
churches, and ordained presbyters and deacons in 
the island. By the appointment of Bishops, 
priests, and deacons, the form of church govern- 
ment was complete, and the British Church, at this 
very early period, may be said to have been fiilly 
established. 
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One thing which evidently arises from what has 
been stated, is the independence of the British 
Church, and the unreasonableness of the demand 
made by the Church of Rome, of supreme authority 
over it Even if it had been the case that England 
had been first enlightened by missionaries sent by 
the Church of Rome, it would not follow that Eng- 
land should in perpetuity be subject to the Roman 
Pontiff. But such was not the fact, the Gospel 
was brought to this land by other means, and had 
been known here for many ages, before the emis- 
saries of the Roman Church stepped upon our 
shores. All existing testimony confirms the decla- 
ration of Blackstone, ^^The ancient British church, 
by whomsoever planted, was a stranger to the 
Bishop of Rome, and all his pretended authority.'^ 



CHAPTER IV. 

CONSTITUTION. BUILDINGS. FORM OF WOBSHIP. 

The constitution and form of government of the 
British church in its earliest times is a subject of 
great importance, and may here clal^ attention. 
It has ahready been stated on two distinct testi- 
monies, that Aristobulus was probably appointed 
by St. Paul to be the first Bishop in this land, and 
that he ordained presbyters and deacons. Tbere 
were then, as at the present day, the three c»:ders 
of the Christian ministry. The schemes by which 
men set aside these had not yet been invented; 
men had not become so wise, or had not thought 
themselves so, as to attempt to improve the plan 
which had come from the Apostles of our Lord. The 
number of dioceses was probably at a very early 
period much the same as it is now. London was 
the most important, there was another at York, and 
a third at Caerleon on Usk in South Wales. These 
were Archbishopricks, and under them were a 
number of suffragan Bishops : British Bishops 
were present at several general councils, at Aries 
in 314, at Nice in 325, at Sardica in 347, at 
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Ariminum in 359. And the histories of those 
councils shew that no claim was then made or 
allowed, for supremacy of the Bishop of Rome 
over other Bishops. 

The completion of this ecclesiastical system, 
has sometimes been ascribed to Lucius, a Bri- 
tish king^ who lived about the year 170. He is 
said to have sent ambassadors Eluan and Medwin 
with a letter to Eleutherius Bishop of Rome, ask-^ 
ing instruction in the Christian faith. And Romish 
writers have made use of this, to cite Lucius as ad- 
mitting the supreme authority of Rome. But there 
is no foundation for this claim. He might well 
write for advice, as at that time Rome was indeed 
the light of the world, and the Church of Christ 
was so eminent there, (shining the brighter because 
set on the highest candlestick, the imperial city,) 
that its faith being widely spoken of, and com- 
mended, many would seek counsel there who 
would not place themselves under its dominion. 
The letter which Eleutherius is said to have sent, 
does not claim authority, but is simply a letter of 
advice, such as was usual to be sent by one emin- 
ent for faith and piety, to those who were weaker 
in the faith. He says, ^^ ye have received of late 
through God's mercy, in the kingdom of Britain, 
the law and faith of Christ, ye have with you. 
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Within the realm, both parts of the Scriptures; oat 
of them by Ood*8 grace, with the council of the 
realm, take ye a law, and by that law, through 
God's sufferance, rule your kingdom of Britain. 
For you be God's vicar in your kingdom. The 
Lord's is the earth, and the fulness of the worid, 
and all that dwell in it** — " The people and the 
folk of the realm of Britain be yours; whom if 
they be divided, ye ought to gather in concord and 
peace, to call them to the faith and law of Christ, 
to cherish and maintain them, to rule and govern 
them, so as you may reign everlastingly with Him 
whose vicar you are." His letter is by many 
supposed to be a forgery of more recent date ; one 
reason assigned for considering it to be so, is stated 
by Fuller, that in quotations from Scripture, the 
translation of Jerome is used, which was not made 
till many years after the alleged date, and long 
after the death of Eleutherius. It is not probable 
that Lucius could make any enactments applicable 
to the whole island, as the Roman power was 
prevalent, but he might do something for bis own 
portion of it. What he accomplished is briefly 
specified in the Triads, before quoted, *^ he made 
the first church at Llandaff, which was the first 
in the Isle of Britain, and bestowed the privilege 
of country and nation, judicial power and validity 
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of oath, upon those who might be of the faith of 
Christ." 

When it is affirmed that Lucius ^^ made the first 
church in Llandaff, which was the first in the Isle 
of Britain,^' we must understand, that, under his 
authority, arose the first Christian edifice, which 
differed in its structure fi'om the Druidical Enclo- 
sures. That the Christians did at first perform 
divine service in the bardic circles, is probable from 
the fact that several of these retain in their names, 
and other circumstances, clear marks of their 
having been used for evangelical purposes. Fuller 
says, " it is generally agreed that about this time 
A. D. (167) many pagan temples in Britain, were 
converted to Christiair churches, particularly that 
dedicated to Diana in London, where St. Paul's 
now stands, and that to Apollo at Westminster, 
where Westminster Abbey now is. This was done 
not out of covetousness, to save charges in found- 
ing new fabrics, but out of Christian thrift, con- 
ceiving this imitation an invitation to make 
heathens come over more cheerfully to the Chris- 
tian faith, when beholding their temples, whereof 
they had a high and holy opinion, not sacrilegi- 
ously abolished, but solemnly continued to a pious 
end, and rectified to the service of the true God. 
But human policy seldom proves prosperous, 
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especially when without, or contrary to the diprec- 
tion of God's word. This new wine, put into old 
vessels, did in after ages taste of the casks, and in 
process of time, Christianity keeping a correspond- 
ence, and some proportion with paganism, got a 
smack of heathenish ceremonies. Surely they had 
better have built new nests for the Holy Dove, and 
not have lodged it where screech owls and un- 
clean birds had formerly been harboured." 

The churches, which in the early ages were 
erected for Christian worship, were of very rude 
construction; in many cases, probably in most, 
they were of wicker work, and it is singular that 
this circumstance was made a ground of objection 
to them, by the Roman Catholics. We have a 
sketch of the first church built at Glastonbury, 
which has been before alluded to. It appears to 
have as good evidence, as at so distant a time, can 
be obtained, of being a resemblance to the church. 
It is in Sir Henry Spelman's Concilia Ecclesias- 
tica, who took it from a plate fixed in a pillar of 
the new church, after the destruction of the old 
one. The walls are made of twigs twisted to- 
gether. This appears a very slight and perishable 
mode of building, it was however not uncommon at 
that time. Heolus, King of Wales, is said to 
have built himself a palace of white twigs. Even 
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castles were erected of the same material ; Pem- 
broke castle was built by Amulf, of Montgomery, 
of twigs and slight turf. Such structures would of 
course be of a veiy perishable nature. The ordin- 
ary effects of weather and time would cause them 
to decay very rapidly. But in addition to this, 
it must be remembered that they would be par- 
ticularly exposed to destruction by fire. Bede, 
after mentioning that the roof was formed of hay 
and rushes, adds, respecting this very church of 
Glastonbury, that ^^a great fire being kindled in the 
midst, it happened that some sparks set the roof 
on a flame, which easily took fire, because it con- 
sisted of wicker and straw.'* The same cause may 
account for the fact of many of our early churches, 
and cathedrals, having been destroyed in the same 
manner. The experience of such calamities ap- 
pears to have led our forefathers to the erection of 
more durable structures. The wicker church of 
Glastonbury was succeeded by one of those beau- 
tiful ecclesiastical structures that adorn our land. 

Many of the early churches were constructed of 
trunks of trees. One of these still exists at Green- 
sted, near Ongar, in Essex. The nave or body, 
which probably alone formed the ancient church, 
is constructed of the trunks of large oaks, cleft into 
half trees, or planks, about a foot and a half wide. 
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and rudely hewn on both sides : these are set up- 
right, and are let into a sill at the bottom, and a 
wall plate at the top ; the fastenings being wooden 
pins. The height of these walls was not quite six 
feet, at the part from which the roof began to 
spring: the length of this part of the church is 
about thirty feet, the width fourteen. This church 
is probably of Saxon origin, not Ancient British. 
There is a brick chancel of more recent date. 

It might have been expected that more substan- 
tial buildings would be in use for purposes of 
w^orsbip among the Ancient Britons, as the know- 
ledge of masonry appears to have existed. But 
all the evidence we possess leads to a contrary 
conclusion. Bede asserts that the practice of 
building churches of stone was unusual among the 
Britons about the year 565. Staveley thinks that 
the Normans introduced the mode of stone build- 
ings raised upon arches : and that after their entry 
into the island the timber fabrics grew out of use, 
or fell to decay. It is not easy to say whether 
these frail structures were the result of temporary 
circumstances, or whether the Britons had any 
religious principle in view, as for instance, — " The 
glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the fir tree, 
the pine tree, and the box tree together, to beau- 
tify the place of My sanctuary." It is evident 
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however that churches of stone, though perhaps 
few in; number, did exist at a very early date. 

The general character of these edifices may be 
known from that of Perranzabuloe, or Perran in 
Zabulo, L e. St. Perran in the sand, in Cornwall, 
which was lately discovered, and by the exertions 
chiefly of one public spirited gentleman, brought 
to light, after having been imbedded In the sand 
from nearly the period of the Norman invasion. It 
is considered to be one of the earliest specimens of 
stone buildings, used as British churches. Its 
historian describes the masonry as being remark- 
ably rude, but solid and compact, and in a good 
state of preservation. The door-way is neatly 
ornamented with the Egyptian zig-zag or arrow, 
having on the keystone of its round headed arch a 
tiger's head sculptured, and two human heads on 
the corbels of the arch. There appears to have 
been only one small window to let in the light 
of day; unless, which is not improbable, the 
building was roofless. It contained none of the 
modem accompaniments of a Roman Catholic 
place of worship ; there was no rood loft for the 
hanging up of the Host, or the vain display of 
fabricated relics, — no latticed confessional, — no 
sacring bell, — no crucifixes, — no images cf the 
Virgin Mary, or of saints. All that was found 
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there haxmonized closely with what Cranmer, and 
the other Beformers, introduced into the ritual of 
the Church of England. The church contained a 
curious octagonal stone font, four alternate sides 
are panelled, bearing figures, very boldly but 
roughly executed, all in a sitting posture, and 
clothed in long robes ; and at the eastern end, in a 
plain unomamented chancel, stood a neat ston^ 
altar. In the nave were also stone seats attached 
to the western, northern, and southern walls. This 
interesting' remnant of antiquity is near the coast, 
on the northern side of Cornwall, it is in a bay 
which faces the north-west, and receives the strong 
blasts which blow in that direction, and all the 
force of the mighty Atlantic. It was from these 
causes that the church, and original village, were 
for 700 years buried by the vast accumulation of 
sand. 

The worship of the Church in that early age 
was probably conducted in a very simple manner ; 
but there is no doubt that it was liturgical. It 
would be difficult now to ascertain the exact form 
which was in use, and the deviations (if any ex- 
isted) from the form of worship of other Christian 
Churches. The missionaries, who came over 
with Bran, are said to have been men of Israel, 
which makes it probable that the liturgy intro- 
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duced by them would correspond with what is 
distinguished as the great Oriental liturgy : this 
would account for the similarity existing between 
the Churches of Britain and Oaul, as it is satisfac- 
torily ascertained that the latter derived its liturgy 
from the Churchiss of Asia. This liturgy has some- 
times been ascribed to the Evangelist St. John, 
and there is no doubt that it resembled what was 
used in those countries where the authority of 
St. John prevailed. The testimony of Irenaeus 
shews that the liturgy used in Britain corresponded 
with that of Gaul. It evideolly differed in many 
respects from the Roman liturgy, as a question 
arose at a subsequent period, which should be fol- 
lowed, as the difference was so great. It com- 
menced with a lesson from the Old Testament, and 
then one was read from the Epistles, which was 
followed by the '^ Benedicite" and the Holy Gospel. 
Then the Bishop or priest preached, the deacon 
made prayers for the people,, and the priest recited 
a collect Some ceremonies and prayers followed, 
among others^ reciting the names of the living and 
departed saints, which though at that time not 
used for idolatrous purposes, was afterwards much 
perverted. The communion was probably cele- 
brated as a part of the usual service, and would 
therefore, take place on every Sunday. The Athau- 
c 
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asiaii creed was used at an early period ; and the 
practice of having a sermon to the congregation is 
an important feature, as this seems to have been 
an uninterrupted practice from the times of the 
Apostles, in those Churches which held the truth 
of the Oospel, but was for a long time discontinued 
in the Church of Rome. There was, moreover, a 
material difference between the Roman liturgy 
and that which was in use in our original Churches, 
the former implying the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, which was unknown to the latter. 

There can be no doubt that the performance of 
baptism was always ^^ well done, and according 
unto due order," in Britain. It is clear, that the 
baptism of young children, was from the beginning 
retained in the Church, as most agreeable with the 
institution of Christ. There was a difference in 
the mode of administering this Sacrament, in the 
Churches of Britain and Rome : we are not told 
in what it consisted, but it was considered of such 
vital importance, as in a future age, to cause a 
formal and continued estrangement. 

In the Lord's Supper, what evidence we have, 
shews, that there was communion in both kinds ; 
that the doctrine of transubstantiation was not 
held, and that persons, who under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, such as extreme sickness, could not 
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partake of the outward elements^ might nevertheless 
receive the benefits of Christ's death. The same 
^letrine has prevailed to the present day in the 
English Church, as appears from the following 
rubric at the end of ^' the Communion of the Sick," 
in the Book of Common Prayer. 

''If a man, either by reason of extremity of 
sickness, or for want of warning in due time to the 
Curate, or for lack of company to receive with 
him, or by any other just impediment^ do not 
receive .the Sacrament of Christ's Body and Blood, 
the Curate shall instruct him, that if he do truly 
repent him of his sins, and stedfastly believe that 
Jesus Christ hath suffered death upon the Cross 
for him, and shed His Blood for his redemption, 
earnestly remembering the benefits he hath thereby, 
and giving Him hearty thanks therefore, he doth 
eat and drink the Body and Blood of our Saviour 
Christ profitably to his soul's health, although he 
do not receive the Sacrament with his mouth." 

The use of the Holy Scriptures was allowed and 
encouraged ; Jerome says, '' the Britons, who live 
apart from our world, if they go in pilgrimage, will 
leave the Western parts, and seek Jerusalem, 
known to them by fame only, and by the Scrip- 
tures." Chrysostom says, ''although thou didst go 
into the ocean, and those British Isles, although 
c2 
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thou didst sail to the Euxine Sea, although 
thou didst go unto the Southern quarters, thou 
shouldst hear all men, every where, discoursii^ 
matters out of the Scripture, with another voice 
indeed, but not with another faith, and with a 
different tongue, but with an according judgment.'' 
Bede, Patrick, and others give similar testimony^ 
This use must however have been limited, and 
was probably imparted by the clergy to tbeir 
flocks, not because of any objection raised to the 
people having the Scriptures, but from there being 
no translation into the vernacular tongue. We 
have no evidence that such existed; quotations, for 
many years alter, are all in Latin. 

Such was the mode of worship of the early 
Church in Britain. In the lapse of time, however, 
many corruptions had crept into the various litur- 
gies, though the GaUican had suffered less than 
many others. And when our Reformers proceeded 
to purify our Church, by the removal of what was 
contrary to Holy Scripture, they compared the 
various existing liturgies, selected what they found 
to be scriptural, and arranged it as nearly as they 
could, in primitive order. The more our fiturgy is 
examined, the more will its scriptural character 
and excellence appear. It combines the beauty of 
orde.r with the charm of variety, the fervour of zeal 
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with the depth of devotion. If we fairly examine 
it, the search will be delightful, the reward abun- 
dant. '^ Walk about Zion, and go round about 
her; tell the towers thereof; mark ye well her 
bulwarks, consider her palaces, that ye may tell 
it to the generation following.*' 



c8 



CHAPTER V. 

OPPOSITION. PBK8ECUT10N. ALBAN. 

The Gstablishment of Christianity in this land, 
is not to be supposed to have been an easy and 
light work. Wherever the Gospel was proclaimed, 
it met with opposition: the heart of man is 
naturally averse to its holy precepts, and there- 
fore strives against it Probably there was little, 
if any, active persecution, on the part of the 
original inhabitants ; there was from them a cold 
and unwilling sufferance, but there are no accounts 
handed down to us, of their proceeding to acts of 
violence against the followers of Christ. Gildas 
says, " These rays of light were received with 
lukewarm minds by the inhabitants, but they 
nevertheless took root in some of them, to a greater 
or less degree." It was very different with the 
Romans ; they had established their dominion far 
and wide, had penetrated with their armies to this 
distant laud; and to this day, we have many 
interesting monuments, shewing where were their 
principal camps and settlements. It was a remark- 
able feature of Roman paganism, to be very 
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tolerant of all other pagan religions. When any 
foreign country was subdued by the power of their 
arms, they not only permitted the conquered people 
to continue the worship to which they had been 
accustomed ; but they sometimes added the gods 
of the conquered nation, to the number of the 
gods of Rome. It has been recorded, that this was 
proposed even in the case of Christianity, and that, 
in their senate, mention was made of enrolling the 
name of Christ among the gods of Rome. Whether 
this was seriously entertained or not, a little thought 
might soon have shewn, that such a mixture could 
not exist. The purity and holiness of the Gospel, ai*e 
so at variance with the impurity of all systems 
of idolatry, that there conld be no concord between 
them ; as St. Paul says, ^^ What concord hath 
Christ with Belial." And when the real character 
of the Christian faith was seen by those idolaters, 
they were stirred up to shew their hatred of it by 
deeds of violence and blood. In other countries, 
this was carried to a great extent, and we shall see 
that our own was not exempt. The early persecu-^ 
tions from the time of Nero, had been short in 
their duration, or had been confined to some par^ 
ticular parts of the Roman Empire. But at length, 
in the time of Diocletian, it pleased God to per- 
mit the cause of His truth, for the space of ten 
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years, to undergo the most severe trial whicb the 
world had ever known. Gildas, the earliest British 
historian, tells us, that at this time, '* the churches, 
throughout the world, were levelled with the 
ground : all the copies of the Scriptures that could 
be found any where, were burned in the public 
streets ; and the Priests and Bishops of the Lord^s 
flock slaughtered, together with their charge, so 
that, in some places, not a trace of Christianity 
remained. What disgraceful flights then took 
place — what slaughter and death inflicted, by way 
of punishment, in divers shapes— ^what dreadlbl 
apostacies from religion ; and on the contrary, 
what glorious crowns of martyrdom were then won 
— what raving fury was displayed by the persecu- 
tors, and patience on the part of the sufiering 
saints. Ecclesiastical history informs us; for the 
whole Church were crowding in a body to leave 
behind them the dark things of this world, and to 
make the best of their way to the happy mansions 
of heaven, a$ if to their proper home.'' Ancient 
letters, carved on stone, were found many ages after- 
wards in Spain, which were inscriptions set up by 
the persecutors in memory of what they called 
" the destruction of the Christian superstition," 
and ^^ the extinction of the Christian name.'^ 
In Britain, the persecution was less severe thau 
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in other parts of the empire; Constantius the 
father of the first Christian Emperor, Constaatine, 
having the government of some of the Western 
provinces, and residing chiefly there. Constantius 
was a heathy, but an enemy to persecution ; his 
authority, however, was not independent of the 
Emperor's, and he was obliged to comply so far, 
as to order that the Christian churches should be 
pulled down. When, after two years, he received 
a share of the empire, be commanded a restoration 
of the buildings. But in the mean time there were 
many Roman officers and magistrates, and many 
of the pagan people, who were ready to take advan- 
tage of the Emperor's edict, to carry the Christians 
to prison and to death. Where Constantius him- 
self resided^ at Eboraoum, or York, we he^ar of 
none who sufiered , but at many other places, the 
British Church was found worthy to supply its 
Martyrs to the cause of truth ; and many of both 
sejies, died confessing the faith with constancy and 
courage. Gildas says, '^ God, who wishes all men 
to be saved, aqd who calls sinners, no less than 
those who think themselves righteous, magnified 
His mercy towards us ; and as we know, during 
the above named persecution, that Britain might 
not be totally enveloped in the d^xk. shades of 
night, He, of His own free gift, kindled up among 
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beautiful meadow, on a little rising ground, out of 
the walls of the town. 

In the account of this event given by Bede, 
there are some circumstances mentioned which 
scarcely have sufficient evidence to command our 
assent, the things themselves being extremely im- 
probable. And in the pages of some other writers 
there has been a degree of interest, thrown round 
it, by the addition of fictitious circumstances, so 
contrived as to make it a striking narrative. 

But the simple tale of this early martyrdom, 
taking only what can be relied upon as truth, is 
both more adapted to this work, and is more really 
interesting than any fabulous additions could make 
it. The place of Alban's execution is described as 
a pleasant rising ground, profusely adorned with 
wild flowers, " a fit place," says Fuller, ^' for a 
Martyr's triumph." He was attended there by a 
large concourse of the inhabitants of Verulam, and 
of the adjoining country. His firmness, and holy 
conduct had such an influence on the person ap- 
pointed to be executioner, that on the spot he 
refused to perform the office ; and for his refusal, 
sufiered at the same time, professing his faith in 
Christ We have omitted all fabulous and im- 
probable circumstances, but how full of interest is 
the truth which remains : We have on the one 
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hand the proud Roman colony, and on the other 
hand the Martyr^s grave, on the green hill^ dis- 
regarded probably by all but a few, who loved the 
same Gospel, and served the san^ Master, and for 
His sake revered the Martyr's memory. The next 
generation, when happier times dawned on our 
land, and the enemies of the Cross of Christ were 
restrained, saw a noble church erected, over the 
place where Alban fell. And to the present day,, 
grassy mounds shew the place where the Roman 
Verulam once stood, while Uie Martyr's name and 
memory are preserved to us in the city and abbey 
of St. Alban* Even as fiur jas this present world is 
concerned, the faith and fame of the servant of 
Christ have been more enduring than those of the 
persecutors : but if we enquire what they shall be* 
hereafter, the Martyr^s crown will then be infinitely^ 
glorious. 

Monkish writers have disfigured this story witb 
many fictions in their wonted manner : but there 
is no reason to question that the main facts are* 
historical truths. Others of our countrymen, whose 
names alone are preserved, and more of whom all 
memory has perished, laid down their lives in the- 
same persecution. Concerning them. Fuller has 
beautifully said, ^^It was superstition in the 
Athenians to build an altar to the unknown God,. 
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but it would be piety in us to erect a monument 
in memorial of these unknown Martyrs, whose 
names are lost. The best is, God's calendar is 
more complete than man's best martyrology ; and 
their names are written in the book of life, who on 
earth are wholly forgotten.'' 

It has often been said, that the blood of the 
Martyrs is the seed of the Church : so it was in 
this case: not intimidated, but encouraged by 
Alban's course, and that of other Martyrs, so many 
professed their faith in Christ, that the persecution 
was ordered to cease. 

This was the last persecution of the followers 
of Christ, under the authority of the Roman 
Emperors. 



CHAPTER VI. 

DOCTRINE. COBRUPnONS. HERESIES. GERMANUS. 

It was in the year 312 that Constantine attained 
to the imperial dignity. He embraced the Chris- 
tian faith, and the persecution of its followers was 
therefore at an end throughout the dominions of 
Rome. But this took place in a degenerate age, 
when corruptions of every kind, both secular and 
religious, were making rapid and destructive pro- 
gress. The Christian world, freed from the appre- 
hension of external persecution, soon began to 
display the workings of a fallen nature, by internal 
disputes ; sometimes on points of no importance, 
beyond what was given to them by the bitterness 
of the disputants; and sometimes on difficult ques- 
tions, which man never will in this world, be able 
fully to comprehend. The records of the British 
Church are sufficient to shew to us, that it did not 
escape this destructive evil. The Christian faith 
having been planted here in all probability by Paul, 
may be assumed to have been made known in all 
purity; there can be no doubt that the British 
Church received all those articles of the Christian 
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fidtb which are embodied in the Apostles Creed. 
The doctrine of the Trinitfr — the Fall of Man — ^tbe 
Incarnation, Death, Resurrection and Ascension of 
the Son, the second person of the Trinity — the 
Divine nature and oflices of the Holy Ghost — ^tbe 
Church of Christ, consisting of all such as from the 
beginning to the end of time, attain to be just and 
holy — the resorrection of the dead and future 
judgment, may all be traced in the records of those 
early times, which have come down to us. 

The justification of man, as in our Eleventh 
Article, was ascribed to the merit of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and not to our works or de- 
servings. Sedulius, (a writer of the Irish Church, 
which appears to have agreed with the British,) 
quoted by Archbishop Usher, says, ^^God hath 
purposed to forgive our sins freely, and by fidth 
only to save the believers;'' and that when men 
have fallen they are to be renewed ^'only by the 
faith of Christ, which worketh by love :" intimat- 
ing by this last clause, that howsoever faith only 
be it which jostifieth the man, yet the work of faith 
is necessarily required to justify th^ faith. ^^Theror 
fore the root of righteousness doth not grow out of 
works, but the fruit of works out of the root of 
righteousness, namely, out of that root of righteous- 
ness, which God doth accept for righteousness 
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without works." " The conclusion is," adds the 
Archbishop, that *^ saving faith is always a fruitful 
faith.'' 

But these doctrines did not continue to be 
beld whole, and uncorrupt : when the spirit of pro- 
fessing Christians declined, and they became more 
worldly, the purity of Gospel doctrine was im- 
paired, to reader it more palatable to a vitiated 
taste. We learn irom Bede, that the Arian heresy 
began to spread in Britain. It denies the Divine 
mature of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
therefore destroys the very foundations on which 
our faith is built. There does not exist any full infor- 
mation respecting its progress ; but we are told, that 
shortly after this heresy had infected the kingdom ; 
the pagan natibns in the northern part of the 
island, the Picts and Scots, made a general and 
desperate invasion; on which Fuller remarks, that, 
^^ it is just with God, when His vineyard begins to 
bring foifth wild grapes, then to let loose the wild 
boar to take his full and free repast upon it." 

Another heresy, which made extensive progress 
in Britain, was the Pelagian. Pelagius, or 
Morgan, was a native of Wales, he was a man of 
learning, who left Britain in early life, and travel- 
led in Italy and the East He became acquainted 
with Chrysostom, and Augustine Bishop of Hippo, 
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and was highly esteemed by them, and his fall into 
heresy was, to them, a cause of much sorrow. Tbe 
doctrines which he taught, (and which are censured 
in the Ninth Article of the Church of England), 
were subversive of the Gospel ; he denied the sin- 
fulness of our nature, our need of Grod^s grace, but 
maintained that man was able to do for himself all 
that he required, both in his conflict against 
spiritual enemies, and for obtmning salvation. 
Doctrine so flattering to human pride, readily ob- 
tained followers among such as were Christians in 
word, rather than in power. He did not himself 
teach in Britain, but his errors were brought here 
and made considerable progress. The British 
Christians, finding that those errors were gaining 
disciples, sought the aid of some eminent defenders 
of the faith from abroad. Germanus Bishop of 
^uxerre, and Lupus Bishop of Troyes, were in- 
vited to come over and silence the opposers of the 
truth. They were received in this country with 
great respect, their preaching was attended by 
large congregations, who were convinced by their 
instruction ; and at a public disputation which was 
held at Verulam, the Pelagians attended in great 
numbers; and with much shew of learning and 
eloquence, but were completely defeated by the 
clear arguments and scriptural truths advanced by 
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Gemiaiius and Lupus, so that the decision of the 
council was against the doctrines of the Pelagians^ 
and the venr leaders themselves are said to have 
acknowledged their error. 

It has generally be^i found that the Church has 
been most pure, and bais shone the brightest, in 
seasons of persecution, or other temporal afBiction; 
time^ of ease and quiet. and worldly prosperity 
have dimmed its lustre. So it was in the days 
above referred to ; there was little tendency to such 
evils while the rage of IMocletian and other persecu- 
tors raised the cry, ^^ tii^ Christians to the lions f' but 
when there was little external to hinder the spread 
of the Gospel, when dangers were removed, and a 
spirit of worldliness Ctept in; then were new and 
strange opinions set forth^ seeds were sown . which 
soon brought forth an abundant crop of heresy, 
division^ and corruption. 

The same aid which helped the British Chris* 
tians against Pelagian errors, was afterwards 
sought by them to help against some Pict and 
Saxon invaders ; the account which we have, is, 
that Germanus having assembled his troops in a 
valley, near Mold in Flintshire, where a consider- 
able echo existed, commanded the whole body, on 
a given signal, to join in singing ^^ hallelujah.^' 
The pagans hearing this, and hearing the same 
d2 
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stnin echoed again and again, tbinknig the 
foice to be much greatw than it really was, were 
strack with a panic and fled, without striking a 
blow. 

Thus, by the same means, aid was aflbided 
against both spiritual and temporal enemies. The 
same individual, before his departure from the 
island, exerted his influence to strengthen the 
Chmrch by the institution of schools, and monas- 
teries> which seem to have been first founded with 
a view to the preservation of religious learning. 
Oennanus is said to have fbimded the monastery 
of Bangor Iscoed,in North Wales, which was long 
in very high reputation. His services to the 
Church in those days were highly prized, and the 
remembrance of them is preserved in many parts 
of the kingdom, especially the south western, by 
his name ^^ St. German"^ being that which distin- 
guishes many of the churches. 



CHAPTER VII. 

DECLINE. SAXONS. TEMPORARY OVERTHROW. 

Divisions and Heresies having sprung up in the 
British Church, the natural consequence was a 
great decay of real religion, among those who pro- 
fessed to be the followers of Christ. And for this 
a severe chastisement was to be inflicted — God 
would visit this defection of His people* The 
punishment was brought about in a great measure 
bj the withdrawal of Roman forces from the island, 
occasioned by the distracted state of the empire. 
The northern tribes of Picts and Scots took advan- 
tage of this circumstance, and made frequent in- 
cursions ; and their incursions were rendered more 
successful, owing to the feet, that a large portion of 
the young men had been withdrawn from the 
country, being enrolled in the Roman armies, and 
led to the continent, to support the pretensions of 
various competitors for the imperial dignity, several 
of whom sprung from the army in Britain. Many 
of those soldiers never returned— a large body of 
them are said to have settled on the French coast, 
which from them received the name of Brittany. 
d3 
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There were also various rival communities, the 
kings of which contended one against another, and 
were therefore a more easy prey to their foreign 
foes. These causes produced great distress, and 
in their trouble they sent ambassadors to Rome, 
imploring that a province once so flourishing might 
not be left a prey to barbarians. The Romans, 
moved by their entreaties, sent a force to repulde 
the invaders, and built a wall from sea to sea, in the 
northern part of the kingdom, as a defence ; the re- 
mains of this wall continue to the present time. The 
aid which was thus afforded was however of short 
duration* The Romans were in great difficulty, 
on ^cpount of the incursions of barbarians into the 
jurovinces nearer home, and were therefore quite ' 
unable .to supply any help for those which were 
more distant. The Britons sought to them in 
vain. An epistle, called ^'The Groans of the 
Britons,"' is yet extant, in which they bewail their 
condition, saying, '^ The barbarians drive us back 
,to the se^, the sea putteth us back upon the bar- 
barians; thus, between two kinds of death, we 
are either slaughtered or drowned. We are the 
remnants of the Britons, and are your subjects, 
who, besides the enemy, are afflicted by famine and 
mortality, which at this time rageth extremely in 
the land."' *^ Had the Britons," says Fuller, "been 
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as careful in bemoaning their sins to God, as they 
were clamorous in declaring their sufferings to the 
Romans, their requests in heaven would have been 
as gi'aciously received, as their petitions on earth 
were carelessly rgected." 

The effect of this state of things was, that 
Christianity declined; the ancient British heathen- 
ism, which had never been altogether extinct, 
began to regain its influence. Roman heathenism 
also lingered here, though not cherished with 
the same zeal, not having the old remembrances, 
and national feelings to support it. Yet it is 
an interesting feature in the history of the 
British Church, that in this its time of extreme 
trouble, it directed attention to the spread of the 
Gospel. ^^ It was at this time, in the midst of their 
troubles, that the Britons sent a mission to the 
Picts then inhabiting the southern parts of Scot- 
land. The leader of this mission was St. Ninian, 
whose name is still preserved in the traditions of 
that country. He is said to have converted many 
of that wild people firom their idolatry, and to have 
founded a church, which was long the seat of other 
Bishops after him at Whithorn, on the coast of 
Galloway." 

No doubt it was ordered by God's providence 
that Christianity should be planted in North Bri- 
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tain, at the very time when it was nearly driven 
out from the South, that the metms of its reslora* 
tion might be at h«md. It waa from thence that 
there came &rth those heralds of the Gospel, wbo^ 
in a subsequent age, taught the greater part of our 
rude forefathers. This portion of the history of 
British Christianity, though in many respects un- 
favourable, has, in addition to the above, some 
valuable proofs of the existence of learning, zeal 
and piety. The names of several of its worthies 
are yet extant, and synods were held in which the 
Pelagian and other heresies were condemned. 

But the cup of their sorrow was not yet fiiH. 
When there was no longer any hope of assistance 
being received from the Romans, the Britons turned 
their requests to the Saxuns, and other tribes on 
the continent. Hengist and Horsa, Saxon kings, 
were invited by the Britons and th^ king Yor- 
tigern^ to come' and help them, against the Picia 
and Scots* They succeeded in driving back those 
tribes, and having done so, and being pleased 
with the country^ determined to settle in it They 
first established themselves in Kent about the year 
457, and by degrees extended their conquests; a 
long and arduous struggle took place between them 
and the Britons. King Arthur, who was famed for 
his military exploits, for a time checked their pro- 
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gres8» defeating them in no lees than twelve bat- 
tiesy the last and blocNliest of which was feuf^t 
at Badon-hiUj in the year 530. But after his 
death the Saznns again prevailed, and before the 
end of the sixth century succeeded in driviiig 
the BritonSy whom they originally came to assist, 
out of Eng^d into Wales. When their conquest 
was complete they divided the country into seven 
kingdoms, called the Heptarchy. They brought 
with them a form of heathenism altogether distinct 
from either the British or the Roman ; it is less 
Icnown than either, because, while it subsisted as a 
living form of belief, the few writers who arose in 
those ages were not curious cespecting it ; yet it 
has left familiar traces in our daily speech, and in 
many of tfaie popular customs which, in some parts 
of the country, still partially maintain their ground. 
They had idok wrought in wood, stone, and metals 
of different kinds^ even in gold. 

In other parts of the Roman empire when bar- 
barous tribes prevailed, and took possession of its 
cities and provinces, they seemed to adopt the 
manners of the conquered, and gradually became 
incorporated with them ; but it wa& not so in Bri- 
tain. When the Saxons prevailed, the Roman 
manners and language were swept away. And 
what was far worse, the light of Christianity was 
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obscured by thie darkness of Saxon superstition. As 
the Saxons founded one after another their petty 
kingdoms, the faith of Christ was driven from the 
most important and fruitful j>i'orinces, and that 
under circumstances of the utmost cruelty. Bri- 
tain was involved in rapine and slaughter, the 
Saxons turned their hands against erery person, 
and thing, that had a religious character, they 
destroyed the churches, slew the Christians at the 
very altars, the Bishops and clergy were hunted 
down and either perished or went into banish- 
ment. Theonas Bishop of London, and Thadioc 
of York, are mentioned as having stood their 
ground as long as it was possible, and as being 
among the last of the British Bishops who, with 
the remnants of their flocks, retired into Wales. 
The Britons in general do not appear to have made 
any attempt to mingle with their conquerors : but 
to have retired before them, into the remote and 
mountainous parts of the island. 

The light of Christianity had been freely given, 
but alas ! it had been used not as it should have 
been: corruptions both in doctrine and practice 
had prevailed — the candlestick was therefore to be 
removed out of its place; and though we have 
reason to believe that there were some honest 
hearts that still kept up Christianity in this king- 
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dom, so that since the faith of Christ dwelt here, 
it never entirely departed, ^^ the island never was 
an apostate, nor by God's blessing ever shall be ;*' 
yet that faith was reduced to so low a state, that, 
for a hundred and My years, Christianity as a 
public establishment, disappeared from the king- 
doms of the Heptarchy. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



EMINENT MEN. 



The names of some of those whose learning and 
piety adorned our Church in its early age, may 
here be added, though the number of those who 
are so mentioned must necessarily be small. 

Piranus was bom of noble parents in Ossory, 
Ireland, in the year 352, he lived there about 
thirty years before he was converted to the Chris- 
tian faith. After his conversion he visited Rome, 
and other parts of Europe, to obtain further know- 
ledge, and then returned to his own country. 
In a solitary place, surrounded by woods and 
marshes, Piranus built himself a cottage. Here 
he was visited by many persons, and by God's 
blessing, became the means of converting many of 
his countrymen. His whole family became Chris- 
tians. From thence be removed to Cornwall, and 
was eminent as a preacher of the Gospel, and like- 
wise as a benefactor to the inhabitants by instruct 
ing them how to work their mines. The Cornish 
miners have always regarded with peculiar vener- 
ation the name of Piranus. Even to this day his 
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memory is cberiBhed throughout Corawall, where, 

on the 5th of March, the tinners keep his feast, 

and hold a fldr on the same day, near his church 

at Ferranzabuloe, of which an account was given in 

a former chapter. When the church was discovered, 

there were also found uear it, the remains of a 

small building, which it is coigectured may have 

been the place of his abode. He died and was 

interred there; it is said that when his end drew 

near, he called his disciples together, reminded 

them what he had taught, and exhorted them to 

contend earnestly lor the faith once delivered to 

the saints. The words he used are not extant, but 

it is said that he earnestly entreated them to search 

the Scriptures daily, and to consider them the only 

infallible rule of faith, as being sufficient with the 

teaching of the Holy Spirit, to malce men wise unto 

salvation. 

Germanus has been already mentioned in a pre- 
vious chapter. His early ministry was spent in 
the neighbourhood of Verulam. He was afterwards 
Bishop of Auxerre, from whence he came to assist 
in refuting the Pelagian errors; after his return he 
undertook a mission into Italy, fcv the purpose of 
allaying a dispute between the Pope and the Em- 
peror, and he died at Rome in the year 448. 
Dubricius, who was Bishop of Llandaff, and 
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subsequently Archbishop of C^i^eoti, holds a con- 
spicuous place among the eminent men of that age. 
He was the founder of several colleges or monas- 
teries, which were originaUy designed to be semi- 
naries of sound learning and religious education. 
These were founded by him on the banks of the 
Wye. One is supjposed to have been instituted at 
his archiepiscopal seat of Caerleon. 

Another who is eminent in British history is 
David, who was Archbishop of Caerleon, but re- 
moved the see to Menevia, or St. David^s, where 
he had founded or restored a tnonastery. His 
eloquence, learnings and piety were instrumental 
in subduing Pelagian errors which were spreading, 
and to counteract which two councils were assem- 
bled. Many fabulous stories were raised r^^ect-^ 
ing him, but setting these aside, there is no doubt 
that he was a very extraordinary man. He was 
deeply learned, eloquent in his preaching, and of 
most self-denying habits of life» It was with great 
reluctance that he was induced to quit bis retire* 
ment, and undertake the important charge which 
was committed to him. But when he did under- 
take it, no labour or self-denial were spared, to 
enable him to fulfil the arduous duties of his 
office. 

Kentigem may also be named, he was a native 
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of North Britain, some writers say of royal extrac- 
tion ; he presided over the Churches in Cumber- 
land and other parts of the north, and is said to 
have founded the bishopric of Glasgow. Dissen- 
sions among the people forced him to retire into 
Wales, where he founded another bishopric, at 
St. Asaph. He was subsequently recalled to his 
native land, resigned his episcopal charge at 
St Asaph, and undertook that of Glasgow, whete 
he died at a very advanced age. He was so cele- 
brated for the urbanity of his disposition, that he 
obtained in consequence the appellation of Mwyngn 
or "amiable," which later writers have rendered 
into St. Mango. Many churches in the North 
bear his name. 

Fastidiui^ lived at the time of the departure of 
the Romans from Britain — he is supposed to have 
been Bishop of London, and is the only Christian 
writer among the ancient Britons of whom any 
doctrinal treatise yet remains. He has left a short 
treatise on the character of aChristian life, addressed 
to a pious widow. It is written with great modesty 
and simplicity. " It is the will of God," says he, 
^^ that His people should be holy and apart from all 
stain of unrighteousness; so righteous, so merciful, 
^ pure, so unspotted from the world, so single 
hearted, that the heathen should find no fault in 
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theiDy but saji Blessed is the nation whose God is 
the Lord, and the people whom He faalli chosen 
for His own inheritance/^ 

^^We read in the Evangelist thai one came 
to our Saviour and asked Hiw what he should 
do to gain etemid life. The answer he re- 
ceived was, ^ keep the commandments ;* our Lord 
did not sajy keep faith only : for if fitith is aH 
that must be kept, it is overmudi to say that 
the commandments must be kept. But far be it 
from me that I should suppose my Lord to have 
taug^ any thing ovennuch. Let this be anly said 
by those whose sins have numbered them with the 
children of perdition/' 

^^ Let no man then deceive or mislead his 
Inrother; except a man is righteous, he hath not 
life ; except he Iceep the commandments of Christ, 
ke hath no part with Him* A Christian is ^one 
who shews mercy to all ; who is provoked by 
no wrong; who suffers not the poor in this world 
to be oppressed ; who relieves the wretched, 
succours the needy ; who mourns with mourners, 
and feels the pain of another as his own ; who 
is moved to tears by the sight of another*s 
tears ; whose house is open to all ; whose table 
is spread for all the poor: whose good deeds 
all men know, whose wrongful dealing no man 
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feels ; who senres God day and night, and ever 
meditates upon his precepts ; who is made poor to 
the world, that he may be rich towards God ; who 
is content to be inglorious among men, that he 
may appear glorious before God and His angels ; 
who has no deceit in his heart, whose soul is 
simple and undefiled, and his conscience faithfiil 
and pure; whose whole mind rests on God ; whose 
whole hope is fixed on Christ, desiring heavenly 
things rather than earthly, and leaving human 
things to lay hold on things divine.*' 

This character of Christian life he applies to her 
to whom it was addressed? with a suitable exhor- 
tation. *^ If all those who are called Christians, 
ought to be such as I describe, you need not be told 
what kind of a widow you ought to be ; for if you 
are indeed Christ's widow, you ought to be a 
pattern to all who lead a Christian life. What 
Christ's widow ought to be, the Apostle tells us: 
^ She that is a widow indeed, trusteth in God, and 
continueth in supplications and prayers, night and 
day.' And elsewhere, the same Apostle marks out 
the deeds and conversation of a true widow : ^ Let 
a widow be chosen, who is well reported of for 
good works : if she have brought up children, (that 
is, if she hath brought them up to God) ; if she 
have lodged strangers; if she have washed the 

E 
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Saints feet ; if she have relieved the afflicted ; if 
she have followed every good work.' 

'^ Be then you such as the Lord has taught yon 
to be ; such as the Apostle would have set forth as 
a pattern. Be holy, humble, and quiet, and em- 
ployed without ceasing, in works of mercy and 
righteousness. Above all, ever study the com- 
mandments of your Lord ; earnestly give yourself 
to prayers and psalms ; that, if it be possible, no 
one may ever find you employed, but in reading, 
or in prayer. And when you are so employed, 
remember me." 

Such instruction is suitable for all times, and it 
may be judged from the specimen thus afforded us, 
that in that early age there were in this country 
teachers, who well deserved the name of Christian 
Fathers. 

Another eminent teacher of those early times was 
St. Patrick the Apostle of Ireland. He was a native 
of North Britain, and a pupil of St. Germanus. 
The history of his life is darkened by strange 
legends, but there is no reason to doubt that he 
established Christianity in that country, and that 
the light of the Gospel so kindled has never been 
extinguished ; though it has been sadly corrupted. 

Gildas is the oldest British historian; we are 
not able to speak with certainty as to his parentage, 
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his country, or the period at which he lived. He 
is supposed, however, to have lived in the sixth 
century. The title of the old translation of his 
works is, " The Epistle of Gildas, the most 
ancient British author, who flourished in the year 
of our Lord, 546 : and who, by his great erudition, 
sanctity, and wisdom, acquired the name of 
^ Sapiens,^ faithfully translated out of the original 
Latin.^' A very ancient catalogue of the Saints of 
Ireland, published by Archbishop Usher, states, 
that Gildas and others, introduced the ancient 
British liturgy into that island. 

St. Columba must not be passed over in silence. 
He probably did not exercise his ministry in Eng- 
land, but having been instructed in Ireland, under- 
took his mission in the northern parts of Scotland, 
and founded his famous school at lona, one of the 
Western Isles. There is scarcely any institution 
which the British Church has occasion to regard 
with stronger feelings of gratitude, as thence 
issued, at a subsequent time, many of those 
teachers to whom under God we are indebted for 
the revival of the Christian faith in this land, after 
its temporary overthrow by the Saxons. 

With these we must close the list of British 
Christian worthies, though other eminent men 
might be named ; for as Fuller remarks in his 
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quaint style, ^^a national Church being a large 
room, it is hard to count all the candles that God 
lighted therein.'' 



CHAPTER IX. 



CONCLUSION. 



Th£ events mentioned in the previous chap- 
ters, were of a date prior to the arrival of the 
mission sent to England by Pope Gregory, all 
claim therefore, to authority over the Church in 
this country, ' in consequence of that mission, 
falls to the ground. The testimony of history 
establishes the declaration contained in our d7th 
Article — " The Bishop of Rome hath no juris- 
diction in this realm of England.'^ Here we 
had a Church independent of Rome, for orders, 
doctrine^ and discipline, and agreeing in all these 
things, with what now prevails among us, while it 
differed widely from the doctrines and practices of 
Rome. 

It has also been shewn, that there is a great 
degree of probability, that the Gospel was preached 
here by St. Paul, and almost a certainty, that it 
was preached here in the apostolic age; we may 
therefore fairly conclude, that when first planted, 
it was so in purity, and all the information we can 
obtain, shews to us, that we inherit a form and 
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constitution established by the Apostles them- 
selves. 

But there are more important questions con- 
nected with this subject, than either form of 
ecclesiastical polity, or the extent of any jurisdic- 
tion. What was the faith once delivered to the 
Saints, the faith for which Alban died, and which 
was stedfastly maintained by Germanus and others? 
It was the self-sanoe faith with that for which 
Cranmer, Bidley, and Latimer suffered, the same 
which is to be seen so clearly in our Articles, and 
Book of Common Prayer. It was the faith of 
Christ — deliverance from sin and its curse, through 
that sacrifice which He made once for aD, for 
the sins of the whole world. It is clearly as- 
serted in the homily on the salvation of mankind, 
ascribing « the merit and deserving of our jus- 
tification unto Christ and His most precious blood 
shedding. This faith the holy scriptiire teacheth ; 
this is the strong rock and foundation of Chris- 
tian religion ; this doctrine all old and ancient 
authors of Chrisf s Church do approve ; this doc- 
trine advanceth and setteth forth the true glory of 
Christ, and beateth down the vain glory of man.^' 

The Church of England has no need to shrink 
from an appeal to antiquity. As a matter of 
principle, it takes its stand on Scripture, and 
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declares, ^' that whatsoever is not read therein, 
nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required 
of any man, that it should be believed as an 
article of the faith, or be thought requisite or 
necessary to salvation.*^ But there is not any 
Church which )nay more confidently point to its 
own beginning, and declare to any wavering mem- 
bers, ^ Stand in the ways and see, and ask for the 
old paths, where is the good way, and walk there- 
in, and ye shall find rest for your souls.'' 
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